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Senior  Citizens?  The  aged?  The  elderly?  Or 
just  old  people?  Whatever  we  call  them,  the 
1970  census  counted  20  million  people  65  years 
old  and  over— about  every  tenth  person  in  the 
United  States,  and  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
segments  of  our  population. 

Old  age  sparks  many  reactions,  ranging  from 
"the  crown  of  life"  to  "the  harbor  of  all  ills." 
Like  all  matters  concerning  human  beings,  the 
truth  probably  is  somewhere  in  between  these 
extremes.  But  American  society  is  concerned 
today  as  never  before  with  the  problems  of  its 
older  citizens.  What  should  be  their  role  in  an 
increasingly  youth-oriented  society?  What 
exactly  is  the  process  of  aging?  How  do  we 
guarantee  the  continued  happiness  and  security 
of  men  and  women  who  have  raised  their 
families  and  retired  from  their  jobs?  Census  data 
can't  answer  questions  like  these,  but  they  can 
tell  us  a  lot  about  this  segment  of  our  popula- 
tion, one  which  is  increasing  in  size  and  impor- 
tance. 


We    learned    the    following   facts   about   the 
Nation's  elderly  in  the  1970  census: 

•  They  are  increasing  in  numbers  more  rapidly 
than  the  population  as  a  whole. 

•  Elderly  women  outnumber  elderly  men  by  a 
wide  margin,  and  the  gap  is  widening. 

•  States  with  the  largest  proportions  of  older 
people  are  those  in  which  the  younger  popula- 
tion has  left  in  search  of  economic  improve- 
ment. 

•  There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  proportion 
of  the  elderly  who  choose  to  live  alone  rather 
than  with  relatives. 

•  The  elderly  tend  to  be  less  well  educated  and 
to  have  lower  incomes  than  younger  segments 
of  the  population. 

•  The  proportion  of  elderly  men  still  working 
has  been  dropping,  but  the  proportion  of 
older  women  who  work  is  holding  steady. 
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Since  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  elderly  have 
been  constantly  increasing  as  a  percentage  of  the 
total  population.  Only  four  persons  in  100  in 
1900  were  elderly  compared  with  10  today. 
Each  census  this  century  has  found  that  the 
elderly  segment  of  the  population  grew  at  a  rate 
faster  than  the  national  growth  rate.  The  follow- 
ing tables  illustrate  these  points. 


Year 

Number 

Percentage 

1970 

20,065,502 

9.9% 

1960 

16,559,580 

9.2% 

1950 

12,294,698 

8.1% 

1940 

9,036,329 

6.8% 

1930 

6,644,378 

5.4% 

1920 

4,939,737 

4.7% 

1910 

3,953,945 

4.3% 

1900 

3,083,939 

4.1% 
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Decade 

Percentage 

Percentage 

Increase 

Increase 

of  Population 

of  Elderly 

1960-1970 

1 3% 

21% 

1950-1960 

19% 

35% 

1940-1950 

14% 

36% 

1930-1940 

7% 

36% 

1920-1930 

16% 

35% 

1910-1920 

15% 

25% 

1900-1910 

21% 

28% 

Several  factors  account  for  this  continued 
growth  of  the  population  65  and  over.  Part  of 
the  increase  was  due  to  the  rise  in  the  number  of 
births  from  the  late  1800's  through  the  early 
1920's.  Another  reason  was  the  flood  of  immi- 
grants to  the  United  States  before  World  War  I. 

And  a  third  factor  has  been  the  virtual 
elimination  of  many  traditional  killer  diseases. 
The  average  child  born  in  1900  could  expect  to 
live  47.3  years.  By  1955  life  expectancy  had 
increased  to  69.6  years— a  gain  of  some  20  years 
of  life  for  the  average  person  in  just  half  a 
century.  Since  1955,  the  increase  in  life  ex- 
pectancy has  slowed  and  stood  at  70.4  years  in 
1969. 

Even  as  the  proportion  of  the  elderly  popula- 
tion has  grown,  the  average  age  within  the  age 
group  has  also  increased.  The  percentage  aged  65 
to  69  has  been  getting  smaller  while  that  75  and 
over  has  grown.  In  1900,  the  proportion  75 
years  and  over  was  29  percent  of  the  elderly;  by 
1970  it  had  risen  to  38  percent. 


1000  Older  Women 


A  large  majority  of  older  persons  are  women. 
In  1970  there  were  1 1.6  million  elderly  women, 
and  8.4  million  elderly  men,  or  722  men  for 
every  1000  women.  In  1930,  the  numbers  were 
about  equal.  Since  then,  there  has  been  a  steady 
decline  in  the  proportion  of  men  in  this  age 
group. 

The  male  proportion  of  the  U.S.  population 
begins  with  an  excess  of  boys  at  birth  and  then 
steadily  declines  until  the  large  spread  reached  in 
old  age.  Although  more  boys  are  born  than  girls, 
the  death  rate  is  higher  for  males  across  the 
entire  age  range.  Men  have  not  benefited  as 
much  as  women  by  the  declining  death  rate  of 
this  century.  This  is  underlined  by  the  more 
rapid  growth  of  the  female  elderly  population 
between  1960  and  1970  when  women  65  and 
over  increased  twice  as  fast  (28  percent)  as  men 
65  and  over  ( 1 2  percent). 


Year 

1970 
1960 
1950 
1940 
1930 


Number 


722 


1960 

828 

1950 

897 

1940 

957 

1006 


Older  Black  Women  Outnumber  Men 

Among  blacks  and  other  minority  races, 
elderly  women  also  outnumber  elderly  men, 
although  the  gap  is  smaller  (760  men  to  1000 
women).  The  elderly  proportion  of  the  total 
population  is  much  smaller  for  blacks  (7  per- 
cent) than  for  whites  (10  percent).  This  is 
mainly  because  of  higher  fertility  among  blacks 
which  results  in  a  higher  percentage  of  young- 
sters in  the  black  population. 

The  Spanish  heritage  population  has  a  quite 
low  proportion  of  elderly— only  4  percent,  and  a 
relatively  high  ratio  of  men  to  women  in  this  age 
group  (900  men  to  1000  women). 

Millions  in  Central  Cities 

The  largest  group  of  older  people  (6.8  mil- 
lion) lives  in  the  central  cities  of  our  metro- 
politan areas.  Only  4.3  million  live  in  the 
suburbs.  The  elderly  differ  from  the  population 
as  a  whole,  in  which  suburbanites  outnumber 
the  residents  of  central  cities. 

Proportionally,  however,  the  elderly  are  a 
larger  segment  of  the  population  in  small  towns 
than  in  cities,  suburbs,  or  on  farms.  One 
explanation  for  the  relatively  small  proportion 
of  the  elderly  among  the  farm  population  is  that 
farm  families  usually  move  to  a  town  close  to 
the  land  they  farmed  when  they  retire.  The 
accompanying  table  shows  the  number  of  older 
persons  by  urban  and  rural  residence,  as  well  as 
the  proportion  by  each  kind  of  residence. 


Residence 

Number 

Percentage 

of  Area 

Population 

URBAN  TOTAL 

14.6  million 

9.8% 

Central  cities 

6.8  million 

10.7% 

Suburbs 

4.3  million 

7.8% 

Towns  of 

1 0,000  or  more 

1.8  million 

10.8% 

Towns  of  2,500 

to  10,000 

1.7  million 

12.2% 

RURAL  TOTAL 

5.4  million 

10.1% 

Towns  of  1 ,000 

to  2,500 

902,000 

13.6% 

Other  rural 

(mostly  farms) 

4.5  million 

9.6% 

States  with  the  largest  populations  also  have 
the  largest  numbers  of  elderly.  New  York, 
California,  Pennsylvania,  and  Illinois  account  for 
nearly  one-third  of  the  elderly. 

But  States  with  high  proportions  of  older 
people  are  mostly  those  which  have  had  heavy 
migration  out  of  the  State  by  younger  people. 
This  is  true  of  much  of  the  midwestern  farm 
belt— Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Okla- 
homa, and  South  Dakota— as  well  as  such  States 
as  Maine  and  Arkansas. 

Although  many  older  persons  retire  to  milder 
climates,  the  interstate  migration  rate  for  the 
elderly  is  quite  low— 1.4  percent  of  this  age  group 
moved  in  1970,  compared  with  8.6  percent  of 
people  20  to  24  years  old.  Mild  weather  does 
attract  older  people  who  have  the  means  to 
move  toward  the  sun,  however.  In  Florida,  the 
traditional  land  of  promise  for  retirees,  14.6 
percent  of  the  1 970  population  was  elderly.  This 
was  the  highest  proportion  of  any  State. 
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100 200 300 400 

ALBERS  EQUAL  AREA  PROJECTION 


MEN 

WOMEN 

Age 

Married,  Livir 
with  Wife 

ig 

Wic 

lowed 

Married,  Living 
with  Husband 

Widowed 

65  and  over 

68% 

17% 

34% 

52% 

65-69 

77% 

9% 

49% 

37% 

70-74 

72% 

14% 

37% 

49% 

75-79 

65% 

21% 

25% 

61% 

80-84 

53% 

32% 

1 5% 

72% 

85+ 

38% 

43% 

9% 

77% 

Most  elderly  men  are  married  and  live  with 
their  wives,  but  most  elderly  women  are  wid- 
owed, and  many  live  by  themselves.  More  than 
seven  out  of  10  men  were  married  and  living 
with  their  wives  in   1970,  but  only  one  out  of 

ree  elderly  women  was  married  and  living  with 
husband. 


Family  status  of  the  elderly  changed  notice- 
ably between  1960  and  1970,  and  the  facts 
suggest  that  a  growing  proportion  of  them  are 
maintaining  independent  households  rather  than 
living  with  relatives.  In  1970,  for  example,  33 
percent  of  all  older  women  were  living  alone  (or 
in  some  cases  with  non-relatives)  and  main- 
taining independent  households.  Only  25  per- 
cent of  elderly  women  were  in  this  category  in 
1960.  For  older  men,  the  proportions  were  16 
percent  in  1970  and  13  percent  in  1960. 

Other  figures  show  that  the  proportion  of 
elderly  women  living  as  dependent  "other  rela- 
tives" in  family  groups  was  17  percent  of  the 
total  in  1971,  down  from  22  percent  in  1960. 
Older  men  classed  as  "other  relatives,,  amounted 
to  7  percent  in  1971  and  10  percent  in  1960. 

Very  few  of  the  elderly  in  the  United  States 
live  in  homes  for  the  aged.  The  proportions  are  3 
percent  for  men  and  5  percent  for  women. 


Men 


Women 


In  Families 

78% 

59% 

Head  of  Family 

71% 

9% 

Wife  of  Head  of 

Family 

- 

33% 

Other  Relative 

7% 

17% 

Living  Alone 

16% 

33% 

Home  for  the  Aged 

3% 

5% 

More  than  half  of  all  adults  in  the  United 
States  have  completed  high  school.  However,  the 
educational  attainment  of  the  elderly  is  much 
lower.  When  matched  against  the  25  to  64  year 
old  age  group,  the  gap  is  even  more  dramatic. 

The  fact  that  older  persons  have  less  educa- 
tion than  younger  people  shows  that  opportu- 
nities for  education  have  been  increasing  in 
recent  years,  along  with  the  means  of  taking 
advantage  of  those  opportunities. 


Age 

No 
School 

Elementary 
1-8  Years 

High  School 
4  Years  or  More 

College 
4  Years  or  More 

25-64 
65+ 

1% 
4% 

21% 
53% 

58% 
27% 

12% 
6% 

The  median  income  for  all  families  in  the 
United  States  in  1969  was  $9,596.  For  families 
headed  by  an  elderly  person,  the  median  was 
about  half  that  amount — $4,985.  Older  persons 
not  living  in  families  had  median  incomes  of 
only  $1,813  for  the  year.  The  median  income  of 
black  families  headed  by  an  older  person  was 
$3,185,  or  61  percent  of  the  median  income  for 
comparable  white  families  ($5,192).  The  pri- 
mary reason  for  this  relatively  low  income 
among  older  Americans  is  that  most  of  them 
were  not  working  and  were  receiving  social 
security  benefits  or  other  pension  payments. 

Almost  one  family  in  five  headed  by  an 
elderly  person  was  in  the  low-income,  or  poverty 
range  in  1 969.  The  sex  and  race  of  the  family 
head  is  an  important  factor  in  the  income  status 
of  families.  About  20  percent  of  families  headed 
by  an  elderly  woman  were  in  the  low-income 
range.  If  the  family  was  headed  by  an  elderly 
black  woman,  the  proportion  jumped  to  48 
percent. 


The  proportion  of  elderly  men  who  work  has 
been  declining  for  the  last  20  years.  This  shows 
the  effects  of  increasing  voluntary  retirement 
programs  and  the  general  decline  in  self- 
employment.  In  1950,  46  percent  of  elderly 
men  were  in  the  labor  force;  by  1970  the  figure 
had  dropped  to  25  percent.  Working  rates  for 
older  women  did  not  decline  but  remained 
stable  for  the  past  two  decades. 
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Women 


65-69 

39% 

17% 

70-74 

22% 

9% 

75+ 

12% 

5% 

The  growth  of  the  elderly  population  in  the 
future  is,  of  course,  tied  to  past  birth  rates.  This 
means  the  outlook  is  for  a  fluctuating  growth 
pattern— increases  of  16  to  18  percent  for  this 
age  group  each  decade  through  1990,  followed 
by  a  sharp  drop  in  growth  for  two  decades.  At 
that  point,  the  large  number  of  children  born 
after  World  War  II  will  begin  to  reach  65,  and 
between  2010  and  2020  the  elderly  should 
increase  by  about  30  percent.  Finally,  the 
declining  birth  rates  of  the  1960's  and  early 
1970's  will  again  cause  a  sharp  drop  in  growth. 

Because  those  who  will  be  elderly  in  the 
1980's  and  1990's  already  have  been  born,  we 
can  tell  such  things  about  them  as  these: 

•  They  will  make  up  between  9  and  1 1  percent 
of  the  total  population. 


•  The  ratio  of  men  to  women  is  expected  to 
continue  declining,  reaching  the  level  of  675 
men  to  every  1000  women  by  1990. 

•  By  1990  about  half  the  population  65  and 
over  is  expected  to  be  high  school  graduates. 

•  The  percentage  of  elderly  men  in  the  labor 
force  is  expected  to  continue  its  decline  and 
should  be  around  22  percent  in  1980. 

From  what  we  know  now,  we  can  count  on 
larger  numbers  of  elderly  in  the  future.  They 
will  be  better  educated,  and  probably  more 
affluent  than  today's  older  people.  Fewer  will  be 
working.  Unforeseen  breakthroughs  in 
medicine-especially  in  the  fields  of  heart  ail- 
ments and  cancer— could  mean  longer  life  ex- 
pectancy. 

The  elderly  represent  an  untapped  natural 
resource.  How  we  use  this  vast  potential  is  one 
of  the  great  questions  facing  American  society  in 
the  remaining  decades  of  the  20th  century. 
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